narrative by giving these subjects more space than

thev deserve.

*>

Another reason for ignoring controversies about
fifteenth-century matters is the appearance of the
first volume of the " Gesamtkatalog der Wiegen-
dracke," prepared by a commission appointed by
the German government in 1904. This work will
take the place of Hain, which has held the field un-
challenged for a century. The first volume contains
half as many more titles than Hain. The new entries
are those of less familiar works, frequently in the
vernacular languages, and are from every point of
view more significant to the student than the publi-
cations in Latin, of a religious character, which bulk
so largely in lists of Incunabula, The corresponding
portion of Hain is a little over one twentieth of the
whole number of entries, so that the estimate of ten
years before the new " Gesamtkatalog'" will be com-
pleted seems conservative. But until it is finished
and the necessary indices of places and printers ap-
pear, every statement about the first half century of
printing must be held as subject to revision as soon
as the definitive data become available for study.

Fifteenth-century books have been a subject for
studious attention for more than two hundred
years. Nothing comprehensive or systematic has yet
been done for those of the sixteenth century. The
Bibliographical Society has listed English books
to 1640, and the British Museum has printed the
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